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EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS DOCUMENTATION 


The power to convey immediate and convincing authentic- 
ity to the image is a unique characteristic of photography. 
“The camera does not lie” has become so obstinate a saying 
that it is now cliché. Yet even though we know that the cam- 
era record can be completely false we still, unconsciously 
perhaps, feel that it should represent the truth. 

This universal belief in the veracity of the photograph is 
largely based on the nature of the process. The camera can 
record only what is before the lens. It registers, with equal 
fidelity, detail which is unimportant as well as that which 
is desired: therefore, the photograph often contains infor- 
mation which is unobserved at the instant of exposure. Fur- 
thermore, since a cameraman — as well as a camera — was 
present, we tend to accept what we see in the resulting 
photograph as an eyewitness account. 

Photography is thus a most convincing means of docu- 
mentation. To the sociologist it can almost be a substitute 
for field trips. But it is even more than a substitute for travel, 
for we can compare, photograph against photograph, situa- 
tions and events. 

The past becomes vivid in photographs which are deliber- 
ately taken as documents. Street life was a favorite theme 
for painters and draftsmen throughout the 19th century; 
illustrated magazines were full of wood engravings made 
from their pictures. Yet how much more convincing are the 
facsimile reproduction of photographs in the 1876 Street 
Life in London, featured in this issue of IMAGE. 

The very convincingness of photography brings with it 
a heavy responsibility, for evidence of the camera can be 
either positive or negative. It may be used, as Jacob Riis 
and Lewis Hine used it, to point up the shortcomings of 
society in order to spark the forces of reform. Or it may be 
used to decry a nation’s accomplishments. That is why pho- 
tography is restricted in certain countries. 

In a democracy the right to photograph is an essential 
freedom. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 








The Royal Family in Films 


by Spencer Berger 


Mr. Berger reviewed the film career of John Barrymore 


in the January, 1957, issue of Image. He continues 
with the film careers of Lionel and Ethel Barrymore. 


WitH ENGLAND FOUR SAILING WEEKS BEHIND, 
an entire theatrical company disembarked from 
the packet-ship Britannia at New York late in 
the Spring of 1827. The occasion holds histori- 
cal interest because a member of that adven- 
turous band was a girl of seven who had made 
her debut two seasons earlier and who, much 
later, would gain fame as Mrs. John Drew, Sr., 
actress-manager of Philadelphia’s Arch Street 
Theatre. Her parents and grandparents were 
players, as were all of her husbands and chil- 
dren. One son became the dapper John Drew of 
Frohman fame. Her handsome daughter mar- 
ried Herbert Blythe, a man of many talents who 
concocted the name of Maurice Barrymore when 
he left law for acting; and it was their children— 
Lionel, Ethel, John—who proved themselves 
one of the most gifted generations a dynasty 
ever produced. 

The youngest of this renowned trio ranks first 
in the theatre if interpretation of Shakespeare 
properly measures histrionic ability; for the 
Hamlet and Richard III of John Barrymore 
possessed unique stature, while his brother was 
off stride in Macbeth and his sister appeared to 
better advantage in A School for Scandal, The 
Constant Wife, and The Corn Is Green than in 
The Merchant of Venice or Romeo and Juliet. 
But perhaps the balance of judgment shifts in 


the film medium if receiving an “Oscar” may be 
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deemed a valid mark of acting achievement, for 
although John enjoyed gaudier roles and con- 
tracts in his best Hollywood days, he failed to 
earn this formal endorsement from his co- 
workers, as did Lionel in 1931 and his sister 
in 1944. 

While the three Barrymores, through both 
heritage and training, were essentially theatre 
people who on occasion performed before a 
camera, their motion picture roots extend 
back to early days. Miss Barrymore’s film ap- 
pearances were more sporadic than those of her 
brothers, beginning (after thirteen years of stage 
stardom) with the baker’s dozen of Metro ve- 
hicles which she interlarded with plays between 
1914 and 1919. Augustus Thomas wrote The 
Nightingale for her debut, The Awakening of 
Helena Ritchie was her favorite of the lot, and 
she expressed disdain for all aspects of this film 
fling except the emolument. 

Famous Players once wished to present all the 
Barrymores in a silent version of Peter Ibbetson, 
but finally had to settle for a less expensive cast. 
Years later, suffering from a lack of suitable 
plays, Miss Barrymore accepted an invitation 
from Irving Thalberg to appear with her broth- 
ers in her first talkie, Rasputin and the Empress. 
Studio personnel dubbed it “Disputin’ and the 
Empress” because a tight, depression-born 
schedule required that shooting begin before 














Charles MacArthur completed the script, direc- 
tor Charles Brabin was replaced by Richard 
Boleslawski in mid-stream, and Miss Barrymore, 
again with harsh utterances, headed east before 
the pieces were assembled. Even so, this only 
joint acting venture of “The Royal Family” won 
a place in Film Daily's “Ten Best” poll of critics 
for 1933. 

When Miss Barrymore interrupted a wartime 
tour in The Corn Is Green eleven years later to 
play Cary Grant’s cockney mother in None But 
The Lonely Heart for R.K.O., the scripting 
and direction of Clifford Odets helped her win 
an acting “Oscar.” Perhaps because of that en- 
couragement, and also for reasons of health, 
soon thereafter she settled in the California sun 
and gracefully tapered off her career with nine- 
teen more films, some of which (The Spiral 
Staircase, Pinky, Kind Lady) used her presence 
well. 

Although Ethel Barrymore never dominated 





the screen as she did the stage, nonetheless she 
was a remarkable figure in any arena. Gifted 
with queenly bearing, a voice like no other, and 
unlimited acting witchery, all her life she has 
played to perfection the role of “Queen of the 
Royal Family,” lending such an aura of glamor 
and excitement at every turn that, on her sev- 
entieth birthday, Billie Burke (once leading 
lady to John Drew) expressed a common senti- 
ment thusly: “We are paying homage to the 
most beautiful woman and the finest actress of 
our day. You don’t just love and admire Ethel 
Barrymore. You worship her.” 

Possessing neither the regal manner of his 
sister nor his brother’s bravura, Lionel Barry- 
more was cast as an old man at twenty-two and, 
in the more than half century of acting to come, 
produced infinite variations of that early role. 
He once reminisced that “It was always my 
notion from the beginning that, if I was any 
kind of actor at all, I was a character actor.” 


Rasputin and the Empress (1933) provided both Ethel Barrymore's talkie debut and 
the only opportunity ever arranged to see the three Barrymores together in a film. 
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The Greatest Power (1917) and other of her films of this 
period brought Miss Barrymore no satisfaction except in 
her salary. 


Perhaps for that reason, and also because his 
psyche was full of competing creative urges, he 
was the late-blooming member of this acting 
trio. At twenty-seven he slipped away for four 
years of art study in Paris, an interlude far from 
wasted because in later years he took deep sat- 
isfaction that several of his etchings were 
among the “Hundred Prints of the Year” and 
earned him election to the Society of American 
Etchers. He wrote several vaudeville sketches 
for his own use and a goodly number of scripts 
for D. W. Griffith (among them The Tender 
Hearted Boy, which concerned a butcher boy); 
and much later he produced a novel and, with 
outside help, an autobiography. 

Perhaps Barrymore’s most gratifying release 
from “the family fate” lay in composing. Re- 
viewing a Carnegie Hall performance of his 
“Preludium and Fugue” in 1944, Olin Downes 
judged that he “writes music with the zest and 
gusto of the gifted amateur, and this with a 
surprising degree of technic and an inherent 
sense of form”; and in the same year Ormandy 
conducted a nationally-broadcast performance 
of “In Memoriam,” a romantic tone poem which 
this jack-of-all-arts dedicated to his beloved 
younger brother who had died at sixty. 

Despite-these creative detours, Lionel Barry- 
more found time to act in a roller-coaster varie- 
ty of more than 150 motion pictures. When he 
first presented himself to Griffith at the Four- 
teenth Street studio in the spring of 1912, the 
great pioneer expressed distaste for taking on 
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“stage stars.” Just returned from a vaudeville 
tour which had done little for his chronically 
flat purse, Barrymore assured him that he en- 
joyed no such status and was available for 
anonymous acting labors at ten dollars a day. 
He remained with Griffith for over three years 
to make a host of appearances with Mary Pick- 
ford, Blanche Sweet, the Gish sisters, H. B. 
Walthall, and other Biograph players who later 
earned individual fame. His early films were 
brief, in the custom of the day, and their titles 
suggest that their contents were crude; but 
those which have survived continue to intrigue 
and charm the film student. 

With Griffith graduated to Mutual, Barry- 
more played the field in the 1914-1915 season, 
appearing with Lillian Russell in Wildfire for 
World and with Pearl White in several Exploits 
of Elaine episodes for Pathe, and directing him- 
self in The Curious Conduct of Judge LeGarde 
for Life. Between 1915 and 1917 he starred in 
nine Metro vehicles (including The Yellow 
Streak, The Upheaval, and The End of the 
Tour); and for the same company he directed 
his sister in a script of his own composition en- 
titled “Life’s Whirlpool.” 

Although Lionel Barrymore’s film acting of 





Dorian's Divorce (1916) was one of nine films Lionel 
made for Metro in the early years. 








As Captain Walter Butler in D. W. Griffith's stirring spectacle of Colonial days, 
America (1924), Lionel delivered a roistering and properly villainous characterization. 
In this he returned, after long absence, to the direction of D. W. Griffith, who had 
guided him before the camera in his first screen appearance, in 1912. 








As compensation for some indifferent roles in indifferent 
films, MGM allowed Lionel to be with Garbo in The 
Temptress (1926). 


that period was rated “effective,” “more than 
competent,” and “splendidly intelligent,” it 
(with all other film acting) was widely consid- 
ered to be slumming because the medium had 
yet to earn recognition as an art form. That is 
why John Barrymore lured his brother back to 
the theatre after a six-year hiatus for their joint 
appearance in Peter Ibbetson in 1917 and in The 
Jest two years later. And it was in between those 
memorable histrionic duels that Lionel reached 
his pinnacle in the theatre with The Copper- 
head, deemed by Heywood Broun “the best 
piece of acting I ever saw.” 

But in 1921 came Barrymore's debacle in 
Macbeth, about which he later candidly com- 
mented: “Some actors can read Shakespeare, 
some cannot. I was one of the illiterates.” Never 
a trouper such as his sister or certain of his fore- 
bears, he lost whatever heart he had had for the 
theatre and, after several other disappointing 
engagements, beat a permanent retreat to Holly- 
wood. His film stock had been high from his 
return to the studios in 1920 when Famous 
Players picturized The Copperhead, on through 
the roistering role of Captain Butler which Grif- 
fith gave him in America in 1924. But now the 
bottom fell out of his film career as well, and in 
the next five years it underwent extraordinary 
twists and turns. Indeed, while his sister sailed 
on as First Lady of the American Theatre and 
his brother's profile was cleaving through a se- 
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ries of expensive silent films, the eldest Barry- 
more’s star was so tarnished that in his first year 
in Hollywood he was reduced to chewing scen- 
ery for the likes of Sterling (for which he made 
Brooding Eyes and The Taxi Mystery) and 
Metropolitan (Paris At Midnight). With the en- 
suing series of slap-stick shorts made for Hal 
Roach he reached his Hollywood nadir. 

It was in 1926 that director George Hill, the 
bearer of Bitzer’s camera in the early days at 
Biograph, recognized the waste of Barrymore’s 
recent career and engaged him for The Barrier 
at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, thus establishing 
(quite unconsciously) a remarkable contractual 
security which the actor would enjoy for the 
balance of his career. This financial prop did not 
assure immediate artistic salvation, however, for 
the Culver City cauldron was not above cooking 
up morsels like Women Love Diamonds, The 
Thirteenth Hour, and Body and Soul. 

By way of compensation Barrymore was al- 
lowed to be with Garbo in The Temptress; and 
he made several surprisingly worthwhile visits 
to “independent” studios, notably to Chadwick 
to star in Henry Irving’s old vehicle, The Bells, 
and to Gotham for River Woman. At the end 
of the silent era Gloria Swanson borrowed him 
to play Reverend Davidson to her Sadie Thomp- 
son, and eight months after the Jazz Singer 
Revolution of 1927 he went to Warner's for an- 
other pioneer Vitaphone production, The Lion 
and The Mouse. The New York Times man re- 
ported that Barrymore “gave an excellent ac- 
count of himself ... and overwhelmed the 
speaking attempts of the other principals.” 

But sound pictures were to erupt in a rash 
of chirping musicals before solo efforts of 
“character” actors — Beery, Robinson, Muni, 
Barrymore himself — would begin to lend a third 
dimension to film playing and make their mark 
at the box office. Thus, after enacting the part 
of the director who guided Gilbert and Shearer 
through the “Romeo and Juliet Number” for 
Hollywood Revue of 1929, the actor took shel- 
ter behind the camera, where, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, he took up real-life directing 
with a one-reeler called Confession. Of the five 
well-handled features which followed, best 
remembered are Ruth Chatterton’s Madame X 
(for which Barrymore claimed to have devised 
the first moving microphone boom), Lawrence 
Tibbett’s The Rogue Song (during which the 
baritone blasted the rudimentary recording 




















equipment sky high), and His Glorious Night 
(which both launched and scuttled John Gil- 
bert’s career in sound films). 

Less than two years later, with the fugitive 
actor chafing under non-creative directorial 
duties, Thalberg dangled before him the role 
of a liquor-sodden lawyer in A Free Soul, which 
was sufficiently juicy to get him back before the 
camera, win him the acting “Oscar” for 1931, 
and create a strong vogue for his work among 
critics and public alike. 

While Lionel Barrymore lacked some of the 
spark which ignited his brother’s incomparable 
moments, his best film acting did not suffer 
greatly in comparison because it seemed more 
earnest and submerged, less as though he were 
playing a part. He was a large man, with a per- 
petually mussed appearance and eyes that were 
at once intelligent, piercing, and sensitive. Con- 
trasted with his brother’s highly trained and 
somewhat mannered voice, his own rose to near- 


falsetto during emotional scenes — which, ac- 
cording to M.G.M. publicists, “moved women 
to tears.” And where his brother relished each 
opportunity to don elaborate make-up (Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Svengali, the brief mas- 
querades in Sherlock Holmes, Arsene Lupin, 
and Twentieth Century), for the most part 
Lionel leaned toward simpler measures to 
achieve physical delineation of the parts he 
played — varying with fine effect the style of 
eye-glasses, the shape and color of his eyebrows, 
the cut and combing of his hair. Two of the 
rare occasions on which he used putty were to 
portray Andrew Jackson, first for Joan Craw- 
ford’s The Gorgeous Hussy in 1936 and again 
in 1952 for his final film, The Lone Star. 
Whatever the role, Barrymore’s performances 
were of such uniform excellence that Marie 
Dressler, who played opposite him in her last 
two films, was moved to write: “When Lionel 
is on the set you have to stretch yourself, do 





Ten years later, Lionel was again with Garbo, playing Germont in her Camille (1936). 
Here: the great renunciction scene. 
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Lionel gave no acting ground in Grand Hofel (1932). As the sick, pathetic Kringelein, 
he does a scene here with Joan Crawford. She, as well as Garbo and his brother John 


(lurking in other es), pr ted superb competition. 





better than you thought you could.” And Arthur 
Hopkins, a deeply discerning man of the thea- 
tre, considered him “the most gifted character 
actor of our time,” adding: “He more complete- 
ly lost all personal identity in his portrayal than 
any other artist, man or woman, that it has been 
my privilege to observe.” 

Barrymore's several years of starring emi- 
nence in the early thirties embraced roles rang- 
ing from the bereaved pacifist of Lubitsch’s 
Broken Lullaby to the harassed legislator of 
Washington Masquerade, the sixty year span of 
a merchant's life in Sweepings, the mad monk 
Rasputin; and he gave no ground in three fierce- 
ly competitive all-star ventures, Grand Hotel, 
Dinner At Eight, and Night Flight. Here indeed 
is a gallery of characterizations remarkable for 
variety and power; yet the ironical truth is that 
it was too much of a good thing, for M.G.M. 
created a Lionel Barrymore glut by rushing him 


from one film to another as well as conducting 
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a brisk loan-out business on the side. For exam- 
ple, the fact that he played a leading role in 
nine films released during 1933 could not help 
but work toward wearing out his welcome. 

Thus by the following year Barrymore en- 
tered the final phase of his career, that of alter- 
nating between leads in low-budget films (This 
Side of Heaven, Mark of the Vampire, and the 
1938-1945 Kildare series in which he played Dr. 
Gillespie) and costlier ventures in which he sup- 
ported younger stars (The Girl From Missouri 
with Harlow, Camille with Garbo, Key Largo 
with Bogart and Bacall). 

While few of these films called upon him to 
do more than rumble and grumble in an increas- 
ingly stereotyped fashion, once in a blue moon 
he was again encouraged to shake out his full 
bag of tricks, as in Ah Wilderness! (1935), You 
Can't Take It With You (1938), On Borrowed 
Time (1939). Neither Hollywood nor the public 
may be wholly blamed for the arid stretches be- 





tween such films because the actor’s mobility 
was severely restricted by a hip injury sustained 
in 1936 when his drawing board fell against him 
and aggravated by a fall on the Saratoga set a 
year later. Rather, it is fortunate that during his 
last fifteen years of acting the paternalistic reign 
of L. B. Mayer saw to it that roles and even 
scripts were altered to allow him to perform 
with the aid of crutches or wheel-chair. The 
actor more than matched this corporate gener- 
osity with a truly heroic show of personal forti- 
tude. 

It was during this down-hill film period, curi- 
ously, that Barrymore rose to something of a 
national institution through his annual radio 
portrayal of Scrooge in “A Christmas Carol.” 
A phonograph recording of this inimitable per- 
formance remains, yet one feels cheated that ill 
health forced him out of the M.G.M. film ver- 
sion in 1938 (whereupon Reginald Owen was 


thrown into the breach) and that his death inter- 
rupted the transfer of this event to television. 

Weary from the long fight against pain, Lionel 
Barrymore succumbed to a heart attack midway 
through his seventy-seventh year. With his sister 
now close to eighty and virtually retired, it is 
sometimes suggested that this “Royal Family” 
attracted applause nat wholly deserved and that 
each rode to extra eminence on the others’ coat- 
tails. Lightning that strikes not once but thrice 
in a single generation admittedly evokes special 
interest; but, far above and beyond that happen- 
stance, these three Barrymores were uniquely 
effective in parts requiring a sense of substance 
and excitement, for such playing was simply an 
extension of their own rare fibre. The days of 
their high, wide, and handsome acting style are 
done forever, yet all who witnessed the Barry- 
more legerdemain at its best are the richer in 
memories for it. 





Lionel's yearly radio broadcasts as Scrooge in Dickens’ A Christmas Carol were 
eagerly awaited, and were heard with deep respect and affection. 
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Street Life in London 


by Robert Doty 


A review of an early use of photography in social documentation 
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THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 1877 John Thomson 
and Adolphe Smith prowled through the slums 
of London. With camera, notebooks and tact, 
they set out to portray the people who struggled 
for a living in the streets of London. Their pur- 
pose was to present an accurate picture of the 
life of those people dependent upon the unre- 
lenting environment of the streets for a living. 
Their motivation and partnership is open to 
conjecture, but there can be no doubt as to the 
enduring quality and beauty of their work. 
Through their efforts photography, for the first 
time, became an effective aid to the science of 
sociology. For they realized that photography, 
because of its unique property of authenticity, 
was the best means of conveying the harsh na- 
ture of the subject. Thus, photography was their 
chosen medium, social documentation was their 
purpose, and a book entitled Street Life In 
London was the result. 

Street Life In London was published in 1877,} 
by Sampson Low and Company, London. It is 
a series of thirty-six case histories, each illus- 
trated by a photograph. The subject matter 
includes tragic cases such as sufferers from 
“Street Floods in Lambeth”; characters such 
as “Cast-Iron Billy,” “Hookey-Alf of White- 
chapel”; peddlers like the “Covent Garden 
Flower Women,” “The Seller of Shell-Fish”; 
and shops and shop-keepers such as “The Old 
Clothes of St. Giles.” The text, written by 
Adolphe Smith, except for one essay by John 
Thomson, is factual and presented in a crisp 
reportage style. (The quotations used with each 
photograph here are excerpts from the text.) 
The frank, unfeigned photographs by John 
Thomson were reproduced by the Woodbury- 
type process. 

John Thomson, according to an obituary in 
The Journal of the Royal Geographic Society, 
was born in Edinburgh in 1837, studied at the 
University there, and began to practice photog- 
raphy. In 1862 he left England to travel and 
photograph in the Far East. The result of this 
work was published in 1873 under the title, 
Illustrations of China and Its People. This pho- 
tographic work was a singular accomplishment 
and received due recognition from the Royal 
Geographical Society to which Thomson had 
been elected a member in 1866. He returned to 
London and opened a studio, and in 1875 he 
brought out a second volume of his travels in the 
Far East. Somehow, during these years, he met 





Adolphe Smith and together they wrote Street 
Life In London. 

Smith remains a man of mystery. In his part- 
nership with Thomson he served as the reporter 
of the team, since all the texts, except one, bear 
the initials A. S. Because of Thomson’s consum- 
ing interest in geography and photography it is 
conceivable that Smith was the one who ap- 
proached Thomson with the idea for the project. 
Since Thomson had already published his work 
on China his reputation as a photographer 
would have been known to Smith. Moreover, 
Thomson was at that time Instructor in Photog- 
raphy to the Royal Geographical Society, and as 
an author and proprietor of a studio, he could 
not have lacked for something to do. Thus con- 
jecture would lay the inspiration for the project 
to Smith. 

The plight of London’s slum dwellers had 
already been examined and revealed. The soci- 
ologist Henry Mayhew had in 1852 published a 
study in three volumes entitled, London Labour 
and The London Poor. In this book he sought to 
bring attention to the plight of the street inhabi- 
tants, and, as he expressed his purpose, “to offer 
some few observations concerning the means of 
improving the habits of street people in gen- 
eral.” To provide graphic evidence he illus- 
trated his work with engravings copied from 
posed daguerreotypes of street types. In the 
preface to their book Smith and Thomson ac- 
knowledge their debt to Mayhew’s work, and 
state their reason for emulating it; “And now we 
also have sought to portray these harder phases 
of life, bringing to bear the precision of photog- 
raphy in illustration of our subject. The unques- 
tionable accuracy of this testimony will enable 
us to present true types of the London Poor and 
shield us from the accusation of either under- 
rating or exaggerating individual peculiarities 
of appearance.” Thus photography became the 
irrefutable witness in social documentation. 
First as an aid to the artist, and then the actual 
scenes as photographic reproductions were 
brought before the eyes of the readers. 

With this unique contribution to social pro- 
test Smith and Thomson joined a battle which 
had beset England’s greatest intellectuals for 
over fifty years. For reform was in full cry by 
1877. The turmoil and suffering brought about 
by the so-called Industrial Revolution of the 
eighteenth century had finally led to protest 
movements by organized groups of the op- 
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Hookey Alf of Whitechapel 


“Thus in the photograph before us we have the calm, undisturbed face 
of the skilled artisan, who has spent a life of tranquil, useful labour, 
and can enjoy a pipe in peace, while under him sits a woman whose 
painful expression seems to indicate a troubled existence, and a past 
which not even drink can obliterate." 








pressed workers. The first reform bills came in 
1832 and were closely followed by legislation 
regulating the new factories. Education and 
suffrage for women, dissent within the church, 
and John Stuart Mill’s political treatise, On 
Liberty, are typical expressions of the spirit of 
reform which characterized the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The culmination was the Liberal regime 
of Prime Minister Gladstone from 1868 to 1874. 
Then, in the words of Lytton Strachey, “Mr. 
Gladstone with his daemonic energy and his 
powerful majority in the House of Commons, 
was irresistible; and for five years Victoria found 
herself condemned to live in an agitating atmos- 
phere of interminable reform — reform in the 
Irish Church and the Irish land system, reform 
in education, reform in parliamentary elections, 
reform in the administration of justice.”? Street 
Life In London is graphic justification for the 
need, and spirit, of such reform. 

In photographic circles it aroused only pass- 
ing comment. The British Journal of Photog- 
raphy took due notice of each installment as it 
appeared (it was issued in serial form), and made 
comments such as the following, “The Dec. 
[1877] number of Street Life contains three 
pictures, respectively ‘Italian Street Musicians,’ 
‘The Street Locksmith,’ and ‘The Seller of Shell- 
Fish.’ On the difficulties of posing and properly 
photographing such groups and scenes as those 
here depicted we have frequently commented, 
and much credit is due to the artist for the 
clever manner in which he has managed the 
task.”* Some idea of what was considered to be 
the best in photography may be gathered from 
the fact that H. P. Robinson, advocate of pic- 
torialism and emulator of painters, had been 
awarded a best-in-show medal at the Exhibition 
of The Photographic Society of Great Britain for 
his photograph (posed in his studio), entitled, 
“When The Day’s Work Is Done.” The romanti- 
cised subject matter of the salon competitions 
had won complete favor and despite the beauti- 
fully clear delineation of the wet plate it was to 
be several years yet before pure photography 
could gain recognition. 

From the earliest decades of photography 
attempts had been made to utilize it as a graphic 
device for illustrating publications. Engravings 
of views and genre scenes appeared in books 
and papers with the credit line “from a photo- 
graph.” But these reproductions were crude 
hand copies. The next advance in bringing pho- 





Cast-iron Billy 


“The subject of the photograph lost his position as driver, 
owing to his inability to cope with younger men driving 
opposition omnibuses along the same route. In this in- 
stance the omnibuses crossed each other, the younger and 
more active men so taking the lead as to pick up all the 
passengers." 


tography to the printed page was the laborious 
method of pasting in the individual photo- 
graphic prints on the bound pages. However, 
to speed the manufacture of the prints, photo- 
mechanical processes of reproduction were de- 
vised, one of which, the Woodburytype (1864),5 
was the method used to reproduce Thomson’s 
photographs. The publisher, Sampson Low and 
Company, had already used the process to pro- 
duce several beautiful volumes, and probably 
considered Thomson’s work worthy of such re- 
production since it was an expensive process. 
Thus, by being mechanically reproduced, the 
photographs escaped the artist’s interpretation 
and retained their own intrinsic qualities. Quali- 
ties described by Beaumont Newhall as, “wealth 
of detail, delicate gradation of tone, and above 
all that sense of the immediacy and authenticity 
of documentation which a photograph can im- 
part so forcibly.”* It is significant that social 
documentation by photography should begin at 
this time since it was dependent upon a repro- 
ductive process both to recreate the authenticity 
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The Crawlers 


“Huddled together on the workhouse steps in Shorts Gar- 
dens, those wrecks of humanity, the Crawlers of St. Giles, 
may be seen both day and night seeking mutual warmth 
and mutual consolation in their extreme misery. As a rule, 
they are old women reduced by vice and poverty to that 
degree of wretchedness which destroys even the energy 
to beg.” 


of the actual photographs and to provide a 
means of producing sufficient quantity to reach 
a significant number of readers. It is also fortu- 
nate that this finest of all reproductive processes 
was used to reproduce these photographs of 
such fine quality. 

The rich reddish brown of the Woodburytype 
reproduction does much to enhance the stained 
atmosphere of the streets, so well caught and 
held by Thomson in his photographs. The dirt, 
the rags, the wretchedness, all are too painfully 
apparent. But there is in the faces staring at the 
camera, a grin or a smirk. These people are still 
able to fight off the oppression of their environ- 
ment with a chance to laugh at anything new 
or unusual. One can easily imagine the strange 
sight the photographer must have been to many 
of them. Their stiff, selfconscious poses display 
varying degrees of suspicion, amusement, or 
simply endurance. This humanization makes 
these images more than historical documents or 
records. Like the finest of the documentary work 
in photography that was to follow, these photo- 
graphs are an affirmation of life itself. An ex- 
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pression of both the hope of the photographer 
and reporter, and the stolid resignation of the 
subjects. They are tangible evidence of the 
elements of life. 

The Geographical Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society carried an obituary of John 
Thomson in December, 1921. Despite a long 
list of his accomplishments, including his books 
on the Far East and his work as Instructor in 
Photography to the Geographical Society, it 
fails to mention him as the photographer of 
Street Life In London. He had continued to 
work in photography until his death, translating 
Gaston Tissandier’s History and Handbook of 
Photography into an English edition, and writ- 
ing papers for the Royal Geographical Society 
on the use of photography in exploration. Of 
Smith there seems to be no way of knowing what 
recognition, if any, he received for his work. It 
remained for time and retrospect to give them 
both their due recognition. 

It is not surprising that an age which revered 
the romanticised pictorial version of an image 
should overlook the timeless quality of these 
photographs. Now they rank as fine examples of 
photography. They are comparable in quality, 
both technically and esthetically, to any work 
produced in their era. Especially, they are a 
manifestation of a new application of photog- 
raphy: pictures intended primarily to arouse 
and stimulate. With the application of the tech- 
nique of precise photography, pictures as clear 
and direct as the camera could produce, to 
genre scenes, Thomson and Smith affirmed a 
new concept. Both the idea of seeking to pre- 
sent the truth through the unique properties of 
photography, and the timeless element of hu- 
man travail which is the inherent subject, make 
Street Life In London a work worthy of being 
placed in the tradition of art. 
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Covent Garden Labourers 


“If, however, they were able to strike an average in their earnings, never spend more, and save from the 
prosperous season to meet the exigencies of the less busy months, they would lead a life of comparative 
comfort. But such prudence would be altogether foreign to their natures. Resisting the temptation of spend- 


ing the money actually in hand would be considered a far greater hardship than the privation to be sub- 
sequently endured." 





PICTURES FROM THE COLLECTION 
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GEORGE EASTMAN’S FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


On October 22, 1877, George Eastman walked two blocks 
from the savings bank where he was employed to the studio 
which George H. Monroe had just opened in downtown 
Rochester, N. Y. It was located in the very heart of the city, 
in one of the buildings on the bridge which carried Main 
Street across the Genesee River. 

Eastman went to Monroe to learn how to photograph. 
Those were the days of the collodion process, when the 
making of a picture with a camera was more than the matter 
of pressing a button. You had to be a craftsman, and the 
quickest way to acquire the skill was to take instruction, 
which almost every professional offered. 

Monroe quite sensibly taught Eastman first how to make 
an ambrotype —a photographic process patented in the 
United States in 1854, the very year that Eastman was born. 
It was really nothing but a glass negative, backed with 
black, so that it appeared a positive. The ancestor of the 
tintype, the ambrotype was the quickest way to produce a 
picture, because it wasn’t necessary to make a print. Within 
minutes after exposing the plate, a finished picture was 
ready to be framed. 

Eastman pointed the camera out of a window in Monroe’s 
shop, looking South up the Genesee River. In the middle 
of the picture is the aqueduct which carried the Erie Canal 
across the river. 

The picture measures 4 x 5 inches, and is carefully framed. 
On the backing paper is a faint, pencilled inscription, in 
Eastman’s hand: “The first negative taken by Geo. Eastman, 
amateur. Oct./77.” Above it is another hand: “Geo. East- 
man. Merry Christmas from Mrs. Strong.” Evidently East- 
man gave the picture to his partner, Col. Henry A. Strong, 
whose wife years later returned it to Eastman. It was in- 
herited by Mrs. George B. Dryden, Eastman’s niece, and 
her husband presented it to Eastman House. 

That the picture was taken on the 22nd day of October 
is evident from a study of George Eastman’s accounts. His 
first lesson with Monroe, which cost $2, was on that day. 
He did not go again until November 2. 

In less than three years after he had taken his first photo- 
graph, George Eastman was in business making the revo- 
lutionary dry plates, and was already dreaming of simplify- 
ing the process even further. 
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English Daguerreotypes 


WELLs CaTHEDRAL, England. Daguerreotype, 
maker not known, about 1850. (Neg. 1264) 


Cuurcu oF St. Mary Repcuirre, Bristol, Eng. 
Daguerreotype, 22 x 16.5 cm., maker not 
known, about 1850. (Neg. 1265) 


CuurcH AT CrRENCESTER, England. Daguerreo- § CHurcH AT CiRENCESTER, England. Daguerreo- 
type, 22 x 16.5 cm., maker not known, type, 21.5 x 16.5 cm., maker not known, 
about 1850. (Neg. 1263) about 1850. (Neg. 1261) 





Reproductions of Daguerreotypes 


The daguerreotype was a unique photograph 
on a metal plate. It could be duplicated only by 
copying—either by the daguerreotype process 
itself, or by any of the conventional graphic 
arts techniques. Within weeks after the disclo- 
sure of Daguerre’s invention by the French 
Government in August, 1839, lithographs made 
from daguerreotypes were published in Paris. 

In 1840 the first installment of a de luxe pub- 
lication of aquatints made from daguerreotypes 
was commenced by Lerebours, an optical house 
which furnished all of the apparatus necessary 
to make daguerreotypes. Entitled Excursions 
daguerriennes; vues et monuments les plus re- 
marquables du globe, it consisted of 111 high 
quality reproductions of daguerreotypes taken 
all over the world. The complete set consists of 
two bound volumes. Vol. I was published be- 
tween 1840 and 1842; Vol. II was published in 
1843. Vol. I was published in 15 installments, 
each containing four plates. 

Eastman House owns two complete sets of 
the entire work. It also owns Vol. I bound in 
two parts; installments 1-8 in the original paper 
covers, and one set of installments 1-6 in a con- 
temporary binding. 

The engravings were made from tracings of 
the original daguerreotypes. It is said that the 
artists followed the originals in every detail ex- 
cept for adding people to the scenes. 

Two of the engravings—a view of the Hotel 
de Ville, Paris, and a detail of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame—were made directly from the da- 
guerreotype plates, which were converted to 
printing plates by a process invented by Hippo- 
lyte-Louis Fizeau. As these plates are primitive 
examples of photomechanical reproduction 
techniques, they will be described in the forth- 
coming section of the Index to Resources de- 
voted to that subject. 


THe Pyramip oF CueEops, Egypt. Aquatint en- 
graving from daguerreotype taken by Fréd- 
éric Goupil-Fesquet, Nov. 22, 1839 with an 
exposure of 15 minutes. Plate 8, Excursions 
Daguerriennes. (Neg. R 49-226 D.) 





THE GREAT MosQuE AT ALGrERS. Aquatint en- 
graving from a daguerreotype, maker not 


known. Plate 1, Excursions Daguerriennes. 
(Neg. R 49-226 A.) 





Moscow. Aquatint engraving from daguerreo- 
type, probably 1840. Plate 51, Excursions 
Daguerriennes. (Neg. R 49-226 J.) 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


BLISTER OR PIT? 


Photography is of great value in the study of 
metals and corrosion. Camera records of pitting 
or blistering are frequently used to illustrate 
scientific reports. Neil S. Dempster, Corrosion 
Chemist, Defence Standards Laboratories, 
Maribyrnong, Vic., Australia, points out in the 
July, 1955, issue of the magazine Corrosion 
that these photographs are open to misinterpre- 
tation due to an optical illusion. To illustrate his 
point, he reproduces several pairs of photo- 
graphs which are identical. In each case one 
photograph is reproduced with the shadows 
falling toward the top of the page and the 
other is reproduced with the shadows falling 
toward the bottom of the page. In Fig. 1 what 
is in actuality a pit appears to be a blister. Fig. 2 
is the identical photograph rotated 180 degrees. 
The pit appears correctly as a depression. 

This phenomenon, known to psychologists 
as “inverted relief,” is well known to the aerial 





interpreters. Hills can appear to be valleys, and 
vice versa, unless the shadows fall towards the 
observer. 

The author recommends to fellow metallur- 
gists that “the general policy be adopted of pho- 
tographic specimens illustrating pitting and 
blistering phenomena so that the shadow falls 
toward the bottom of the paper.” 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
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GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE ASSOCIATES CALENDAR 


Exhibitions in the Dryden Gallery 
November 15-January 6 
GERDA PETERICH RETROSPECTIVE 
Photographs over a variety of . 
including the p apher’s Dance Portraits 
and Architectural Studies 
Janvary 10-Merch 10 
HARRY CALLAHAN 
An exhibition of imental 
an instructor of alge at the 
of Technology 
Exhibitions In the Study Room 
December 1957 
GESTURES OF INFINITY 
A sequence of photographs by Walter Chappell 


hotographs by 
inois Institute 


January 1958 
PHOTOGRAPHS by Jules Aarons of Boston 


Associates Travelogues—Dryden Theatre 


December 9, at 8:30 P.M. 
“OLD TIME MAGIC LANTERN SHOW,” by 
Beaumont Newhall and Robert Fox 
Janvary 13, at 8:30 P.M. 
To be announced 


Associates Film Program—Dryden Theatre 
December 21, at 8:30 P.M. : 
THE ADVENTURES OF PRINCE ACHMED, 
1926. Animated silhouette film by Lotte Reini- 
ger 
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